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ACT I 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Irene Treplev, actress. Known on the stage as Arkadina. 
Konstantin Treplev, her son. (Sometimes called 
Kostya.) 

Peter Nikolayevitch Sorin, her brother. (Sometimes 
called Petrusha.) 

Nina Mironov, a young girl. 

Simon Shamrayev, steward. 

Pauline, his wife. 

Mash s a, his daughter. 

Boris Trigorin, author. 

Dr. Dorn. 

Simon Medvedenko, school teacher. 

Jacob, a workman. 

A cook. A maid. 

Place of Action : Sorin’s estate. 

Time: The Present. 

A period of two years elapse between Acts III and IV. 


A part of the park on the Sorin Estate. In the back¬ 
ground the ocean, though part of the view of it is barred 
by a boarded stage, with proscenium and curtain. In the 
foreground, to the right, a garden bench, a small table, 
and several chairs. The sun has just set. 

(Action takes place to the right and left of the audience.) 

scene i 

(medvedenko, masha, Jacob and workmen behind the 
curtain. Jacob and workmen hammering and coughing 
audibly behind curtain.) 

simon medvedenko, a young man of about twenty-eight, 
poorly dressed; behaves awkardly. masha shamrayev, 
pale, forced gayety, black dress. They come from the left.) 

medvedenko. Why do you always dress in black? 

masha. I mourn for my lost life. I’m unhappy. 

medvedenko. Why? (Thinks.) I don’t understand 
it. You are wealthy, your father is comfortably fixed, even 
if he is not rich. Whereas I am much worse off. My 
entire income amounts to twenty-three rubles a month, 
and then there’s some to be deducted from that. Still, I've 
not the slightest intention of going into mourning. (They 
sit down.) 

masha. It’s not a question of money. Even a poor man 
can be happy. 

medvedenko. In theory perhaps, but how about in 
practice? Just think: on my twenty-Three. rubles, not 
counting myself, there have to live my mother, two sisters, 
and mv little brother. And one has to eat and drink! And 
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then tobacco! You’ve got to work mighty hard to do it all. 

masha ( points towards back of stage). I guess some¬ 
thing is soon going to happen there. 

medvedenko. Yes, the young gentleman wrote the 
play, and Miss Mironov is going to have the leading part. 
They’re in love with each other, and today their souls 
unite in the effort to give life to the same artistic thought. 
But my soul and yours are utter strangers. I love you, 
and my longing gives me no rest. I walk way over here 
every day just to see you. You, however, always approach 
me in that cold manner. But I understand it easily. Who’d 
ever want to marry such a poor wretch! 

masha. Oh, don’t be foolish. ( Takes out a cigarette 
case and lights a cigarette). Your love for me is touch¬ 
ing, but I can’t respond to it. However, we’ll be good 
friends. ( Passes him the case) . Will you have a cigarette ? 
medvedenko. No thanks. (Pause) 
masha. It’s sultry. We’re sure to have a storm to¬ 
night. (Pause) What is the meaning of your everlasting 
philosophizing? For you, it seems, poverty is the most 
unhappy thing imaginable, but let me tell you, it’s a 
thousand times easier to go around in rags, begging, than: 
—Ah, you wouldn’t understand anyway. (She gets up.) 
(medvedenko also rises.) 

(sorin, stout old gentleman with disheveled grey hair 
and beard; a good, ruddy face; walks very slowly, leaning 
on a cane, konstantin, a rather young man, nervous, 
irritable, unsettled. They come in from the left.) 

scene ii 

(The former, sorin, konstantin.) 

SORIN. Ah. mv dear bov. I’ll never pet used to cniintrv 


life. Last night I went to bed at ten o’clock, and this 
morning I woke up at nine, with a splitting headache. 
(Laughs) And this afternoon I unexpectedly fell asleep 
again, and now all my bones ache and I hardly can breathe. 

konstantin. You ought to live in the city, uncle. (To 
masha and medvedenko). My good people, we’ll call 
you as soon as it is time for the performance; so please 
leave us for the present. 

sorin (to masha). Miss Masha, won't you ask your 
father to leave the dog unchained during the night? The 
beast howls incessantly . My sister couldn’t sleep again all 
last night. 

masha. You talk to father yourself. I won’t do it. 
(To medvedenko). Come on. 

medvedenko (to konstantin). Then you’ll call us? 
(Off right with masha). 


scene III 



(sorin, konstantin, jacob, and zvorkmen behind the 
curtain.) 

sorin. So we’re in for it again. Pleasant prospects 1 
I’ve never been able to live in the country as I’ve really 
wanted to. Whenever I used to allow myself a four weeks’ 
vacation, and come here in order to take a good rest, 
there was always so much fussing and quarreling that on 
the very first day I always wished that I hadn’t come at 
all. But now that I’m on a pension—where shall I go to? 
Nolens volens, I’ve got to stay here. 

jacob (behind the curtain). Sir, we’d like to go for a 
swim. 

konstantin. All right. But be back in ten minutes. 
(Looks at his watch. ) We’re going to begin soon. 
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JACOB. Yes, sir. ( Off noisily) 

Konstantin (pointing towards the stage). There is 
our theatre. Curtain, first wing, second wing, and nothing 
else. Absolutely no scenery! The horizon and the sea serve 
as a background. At exactly half-past eight, when the 
moon rises, do we begin. 

sorin. Fine! 

Konstantin. Of course if Nina does not arrive on 
time the effect will be lost. I wonder where in the deuce 
she is staying? Her father and stepmother treat her very 
strictly—almost like a prisoner. (He straightens his uncle’s 
tie.) Your hair and beard look awful again. Can’t you 
have them cut? 

sorin (stroking his beard). That’s just the tragic part 
of my fate. Already as a young man I looked like a pro¬ 
fessional drunkard or something closely allied to it. The 
women never cared for me. (Sits down, right). What’s 
the matter with your mother? 

Konstantin. She’s bored—or she’s jealous. She’s 
offended at me, at the production, and at the play. Her 
poet might glance at Nina. She despises my play, although 
she’s never seen it. 

(sorin laughs .) 

Konstantin. Even the fact that Nina, and not she, 
is going to act on this stage—and perhaps that Nina will 
make a success, even this depresses her. (Looks at his 
watch.) My good mother is a psychological curiosity. 
She has equal amounts of talent and understanding: she 
can weep over a book, a nd as a sick nurse she is unsur¬ 
passable—but let any one dare praise Duse~ in Tier pres¬ 
ence f She wants people only to praise her, to write about 
her, to speak about "Her," tcTgo into ecstasy, and to find 


her unsurpassable as “Camille” or “Magda”; and because 
out here in this country she has got to stand for this 
I production, she is bored, vexed, and thinks us all her 
|g§ personal enemies. And she’s terribly superstitious^ she 
H won’Csit down at a tablFiTrtTil^ under- 

| take anythB'g^nT’Monday.'' And she’s awfully^tingy^tpp, 
(;■ notwithstanding the fact that she"Has^seventy thousand 
rubles in the bank at Odessa. I’m positive of that. And 
should I dare to ask her for fifty rubles, there’d be an 
SI awful fuss. 

sorin. You’ve got it firmly in your head that your 
Jjt mother doesn’t like your play, and you are all worked up 
over it. Be assured -mv bov, your moth giLador.es you. 

konstantin (has picked a flower and is pulling off the 
petals). Loves me—loves me not—loves me—loves me 
winot! (Laughs) You see, my mother does not love me. 
■ How could she? She wants to enjoy life, wants to love 
111 and be loved; she wants to dress youthfully Jay in.._all 
fl the g ames of youth, "arid I, with' 'my twenty-two years, 
pretmricTher all the time that she is no more young. When 
I’m not at hand she’s thirty-two, but if I’m present she 
iTforty—and for this reason she hates me. And then she 
knows that I detest the stage of today. She loves her art. 
She believes she does humanity a service with it. But for 
me the modern stage is nothing but an old prejudice, 
nothing but a sad and dreary routine. When the curtain 
|- - rises and all these great talents, these priests of the holy 
f' art, by lamplight, in a room with three walls, try to repre- 
.jf sent real people eating, drinking, making love; when, in 
if trivial phrases and pictures, a moral is taught us, and at 
that a miserably comfortable moral for household use; 

-HC_ wlun in -j vuriat the themes are re- 
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hashed, then I can’t help myself, then must I flee as de 
Maupassant fled from the Eiffel Tower, the triviality of 
which threatened to crush his brain. 

sorin. But the stage is certainly an important factor 
in culture. 

Konstantin. We need new models. Rather have 
nothing than stick by the old ones. (Looks at his watch.) 

I love my mother; very much, in fact; but she smokes, 
drinks, has unhidden relations with this novelist; her 
name is in all the papers—and that hurts me. I suppose 
it’s often the egotism of the world that speaks from the 
depths of me; I regret, however, to have a renown ed 
artist fo r jn^mother, and believe that I’d be much happier 
as the son of a common, everyday woman. My dear uncle, 
can there possibly be a more stupid and pitiable condition ? 
There she sits in her “salon” surrounded by a lot of celeb¬ 
rities, artists, and writers, while I alone am a nobody, a 
stupid boy, whom one condescends to endure only be¬ 
cause he’s the son of a great artist. Who am I ? What am 
I ? In the midst of my college year I was forced to leave for 
no reason at all. Talents, I have none: money, certainly 
none. And when her visitors, all those well known and 
wealthy people, pay any _altention,:tQ_me. it a lways seeme d 
as iUthey w ere measuring my “nothingness!’— 1 with-tfieir 
e yes. I guessed their thoughts, and suffered terribly. 

sorin (changing the subject). Apropos, what kind of 
a person is he, this—novelist? I can't make him out; he’s 
so quiet. 

konstantin. Oh, he’s not without esprit. In his gen¬ 
eral makeup somewhat smooth and unassuming—a bit- 
melancholy. But otherwise he’s passable. He’s not nearly 

fnrtir htif air pnAxr rpnmunpfl catiat^d and Hasp And 


ACT I 




writings—well, what can one say? Good; show talent, but 
those who know Tolstoy and 7.ola won’t take a liking to 
Trigorin. 

sorin. I am very fond of authors. In times gone by I 
had two great wishes: to get married, and to become an 
author. But I accomplished neither. (Sighs.) 

konstantin ( listening ). Someone is coming. (Throw¬ 
ing his arms about his uncle) I can’t live without her! 
Even her step sounds sweet. I’m unbelievably happy. (He 
hurries towards the approaching nina.) 

(nina, young girl of nineteen, rather thin. From the 

I WO 


SCENE IV 

konstantin (stretching out both hands to nina). My 
darling Nina! At last. 

nina (excitedly). I’m not late, am I? 
konstantin (kissing her hands). No, no, no! 
nina. I’ve been so nervous all day. I was afraid that 
| father wouldn’t let me go. But he just went out driving 
with my stepmother. The sun had already set, and the 

I moon had risen, and I let my little horse go as fast as 
| possible. (Laughing) Well, Fm on time anyway. (She 

presses sorin ’s hand.) 

II sorin (m«). What do I see? Red eyes? Well, well, 
that’s not pretty. 

nina. Oh, silly! See how fast I’m breathing. I’ve got 
to leave again in half an hour. For heaven’s sake don’t 
delay. Father doesn’t know that I’m gone at all. 

konstantin. It certainly is high time to begin. I’ll 
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sorin. Let me go. (Sings. Off right: “Two grenadiers 
traveled to France.") 

SCENE V 

nina. My parents have forbidden me to visit here. 
They say it’s too bohemian. They’re afraid that I might 
in the end go on the stage. But this ocean attracts me with 
irresistible power. (Looks around.) 

Konstantin. We are alone. 
nina. I thought—over there— 

Konstantin. No one is there. (They kiss.) Please 
don't go away so early. 
nina. I must. 

konstantin. And if I follow you, Nina? I’ll stand 
in the garden all night, and look up at your windows. 

nina. The watchman’ll notice you. And the watch 
dog will bark, because he doesn’t know you. 
konstantin. What wouldn’t I do for love! 

NINA. Sh! 



konstantin (listening). Who’s there? Is it you, 
Jacob ? 

jacob (behind the curtain). Yes, sir! 
konstantin. Get ready! It’s time! Have you alcohol, 
and sulphur? When the red eyes appear there must be an 
odor of sulphur. (To nina) Go on, all is ready! Are 
you nervous? 

nina. Yes, very. I’m not afraid of your mother, but 
of Trigorin. I’m bo th afraid and ashamed ..to -act _in his 
presence. Such a renowned wri terLIs-he young? 
konstantin., Yes. 


nina. His novels are so charming. 

M'PTXT ( fy.l mV/ Dam *4* IrriATir AT« 


TrrVKTC'T* 


ACT I IS 

nina. Your play is hard to represent. There are no 
real people— 

konstantin. Real people! One must not represent 
life as it is, nor how it ought to be, but as we see it in our 
dreams. 

nina. There’s no action in your play, nothing but 
declamation. And theh. I think, in a drama you must have 
love. 

(Both go behind the curtain, mrs. paulin shamrayev. 
Well preserved woman of about forty-five. dr. dorn.) 


scene VI 

pauline. It’s getting damp. You’d better go back and 
get your overcoat. 

dorn. I think it’s hot. 

pauline. You’re not careful. And you’re stubborn! 
As a doctor you certainly must realize that the damp 
evening air is bad for you. But you want to hurt me. Last 
night you sat up till late on the veranda. You were so deep 
in conversation with Mrs. Arkadina that you did not notice 
how cool it was. Now own up to it—the lady pleases you. 
dorn. Why, I am forty-five years old. 
pauline. What of it? That’s not old for a man. You 
are wonderfully preserved, and still attract the ladies. 
dorn. What are you driving at? 
pauline. Everyone idolizes this actress! Everyone! 
dorn. When artists are well liked in society, and are 
treated differently, as merchants for instance, that is only 
right. One calls that Idealism. 

pauline. The women always idolized you, they ac¬ 
tually hung on your neck. Is that also Idealism? 
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ways treated me well. They considered me mainly in the 
light of a thorough doctor. Ten to fifteen years ago, as 
you will know, I was the only useful maternity doctor in 
the district. 

pauline (grasping his hand). My dear! 
dorn. Be quiet! They’re coming. 

(sorin has the arm of irene treplev, a still beautiful, 
erect woman, with equisite taste, though simply dressed. 
trigorin. shamrayev, an old crabby gentleman, military 
bearing, masha. medvedenko.) 

scene VII 

shamrayev. It was in ’73 at the fair in Poltava. She 
acted wonderfully! Equisitely! Do you know, perchance* 
where the comedian, Tshadin, is at present? He was in¬ 
comparable in the “Revizor”; much better than Sadovsky. 
Really, Madame, much better! I wonder where he is now ? 

irene. Your recollections go back so far—how should 
I know the people! {Sits, right.) 

(konstantin steps in front of the curtain.) 

scene viii 

Irene. Well, my boy, is it going to begin soon? 
konstantin. In a minute, mother! Just a little more 
patience. 

irene (recites from Hamlet.) 

“Thou turnst my eyes into my very soul. 

And there I see such black and grained spots 
As will not leave their tinct.” 
konstantin (also recites.) 

“Nay, but to live 


A U^A ” 


{Signal of a horn behind curtain) 
konstantin. Ladies and gentlemen. We are about to 
begin! I beg for your attention. {Pause) Already! {He 
knocks three times on the ground and speaks with a loud 
voice.) Ye venerable, hoary shadows, ye who hover o’er 
this ocean at night, I bid ye, sink us into a sleep and let 
us dream what will be in two hundred thousand years. 

sorin. In two hundred thousand years there’ll be 
nothing. 

konstantin. ’Tis this nothing that I bid ye show us. 

!§ irene. Ay, do so. We sleep! 

{The curtain rises. The sea is visible with the moon on 
the horizon. Moonbeams shine on the water, nina, in a 
fantastic white garment, is found seated on a stone.) 

SCENE IX 

nina. The mortals and the lions, the eagles and the 
partridges, the horn-crowned deer, the geese and the 
spiders, the quiet and water-living fish, the starfish, and 
all those that were invisible to the eye—in one word, all 
living things have completed their sad routine of life and 
are no more. For many thousands of years the earth no 
more nourishes anything, and the moon up there shines 
for naught. No more do the storks awake in the fields 
with their happy cry; no more do the cockchafers buzz in 
the woods. It's cold and empty! I’m afraid, afraid, afraid. 
{Pause) The bodies of the living have fallen into dust, 
and the eternal matter has changed into stones, water, and 
clouds. Ah, but the souls have melted into one. In me are 
the souls of all! In me there live the souls of Alexander, 
of Caesar, Shakespeare, Napoleon, and also the soul of the 
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animal, are blended in me. I know all, all, all, and every 
life that is within me I live through again. 

(Fireflies shine around her.) 

Irene. That smacks of decadence! 
konstantin ( reproachfully entreating) . Mother ! 
nina. I’m lonesome. Once in a hundred years do I 
open my lips to speak, and my voice sounds hollow in this 
void; no one hears me. Even you weak lights do not hear 
me! Towards evening does the rotten stump give birth to 
you and you wander about till dawn; sans thoughts, sans 
will, sans life. Afraid that life could come to you, the 
father of everlasting Matter, Satan, changes constantly 
the atoms within you, as he does in the water, and in the 
rocks. You change uninterruptedly. The only steady and 
unchanging thing in the great “All” is the soul. (Pause) I 
am just like a prisoner, whom one has thrown into a deep 
and empty well. I do not know where I am and what I 
have to hope for. Just one thing is clear, and that is that 
in the hard and bitter fight with Satan, the originator of 
material powers, 1 will be the conqueror, and that then 
Spirit and Matter will join in suitable harmony, and that 
the empire of the soul will begin. That will only be, how¬ 
ever, after thousands of years, when e’en the moon and 
the bright Siriasis will have fallen into dust. 1 ill then 
naught but grey (two red dots are seen). There ap¬ 
proached my powerful enemy, Satan. I see his eyes of 

fire— . , 

Irene. It smells like sulphur! Does that belong in the 

play ? 

KONSTANTIN. YeS. 

■hs). Curious effect! 
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konstantin ( reproachfully ). Mother! 

nina. As long as there are no more mortals— 

pauline (to dorn). You’ve taken off your hat! Put 
it on, or you’ll catch cold. 

irene. The doctor removed his hat to Satan, the father 
of Matter. 

konstantin (enraged). The play is over! Enough! 
Ring down the curtain. 

irene. Why are you angry? 

konstantin. Enough! Ring down the curtain. 
(Stamping) Will you ring down that curtain! 

(The curtain falls.) 

konstantin. Pardon me! I had forgotten that only 
a few select plays may be written and produced. I had 
assumed rights that were not mine. I—I— (He wants to 
add more, makes, however, a gesture and goes off left.) 

scene x 

irene. What’s the matter with him? 

SORIN. My dear Irene, you must have some considera¬ 
tion for his youthful pride. 

Irene. What did I say ? 

SORIN. You hurt his feelings. 

irene. lie said himself that it was only a joke—and 
for that reason I took his play as a joke. 

SORIN. No matter! 

Irene. Well, really! So this play, this sulphur odor 
was no joke, but a demonstration, lie wanted to teach us 
what to write and what to produce. Hut that gets to be 
tiresome after a while. Those everlasting invectives, those 
little pin pricks will put the most patient person out of 
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sorin. He wanted to please you. 
irene. Is that so? Couldn’t he have chosen a real play 
then? Why do we have to listen to this “decadence- 
babble” ? In fun it’s all right, but this went a bit too far! 

trigorin. Each one writes as he wants to and as he 
can. 

irene. Let him do that, but I wish he’d leave me in 
peace. 

dorn. Jupiter, thou dost scold. 

irene. I’m no Jupiter, I’m a woman. And I’m not 
scolding, but it makes me angry to think that a young 
chap can’t use his time to better advantage. But let’s bury 
plays and the stage for a while. 

(Song in the distance.) 

irene. A wonderful night! Do you hear that singing ? 
( Listens) How beautiful! 
pauline. It’s on the other shore. (Pause) 

IRENE (to trigorin). Sit down next to me. Ten years 
ago they used to sing like this every night here. You see 
there are six wonderful estates right on the shore. Oh, it 
used to be lovely! Singing, playing, dancing, laughing— 
and stuff for novels. And the hero of all the romances, 
the idol of all the women and girls was at that time, our 
dear Dr. Dorn. (Points.) Even now he’s magnetic; but 
then he was irresistible. But my conscience hurts. How I 
must have hurt my poor son! I’m restless. (C alls.) 
Kostya, my son! Kostya. 

Masha. I'll go look for him. 

Irene. Yes, please. I’d he very grateful. 
masita (calling). Mr. Konstantin. (Goes off left.) 


scene xi 


Nina. It seems that the play is not going to be fin¬ 
ished so I guess I can come out. Good evening. (She bows 
to ladies.) 

sorin. Bravo! 

irene. Bravo! We were charmed. Such a face and 
voice belong on the stage! You certainly have talent! Are 
you listening? You must not wither here in the loneliness 
of the country. You must go on the stage. 

nina. I’ve been dreaming of that for a long time. 
(Sighs.) But it’ll always be just a beautiful dream. 

irene. Why? But allow me. (Introducing trigorin). 
Mr. Trigorin. 

|| nina. So pleased! (Embarrassed) I’ve read all your 
works. 

irene (motions her to sit down). You needn’t blush. 
It’s true he’s a celebrity, but he’s very quiet and modest. 
Why just look—he himself is embarrassed. 

dorn. Can’t they pull up the curtain—it looks so weird. 

( The curtain is raised.) 

NINA (to trigorin). A remarkable play, didn’t you 
think ? 

trigorin. I understood nothing. But I enjoyed it! 
You acted so well! And the scene was beautiful. (Pause) 
Are there lots of fish around these parts ? 

nina. A great many! 

trigorin. I'm a passionate angler. To my mind there’s 
nothing nicer than to sit on the banks in the evening and 
watch your line. 

_T_.._1 A .. . 
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Irene. Why so soon? Don’t go! 
nina. Father expects me! 

Irene. Oh, heavens! (Kisses nina.) Well, then, I 
suppose you must. It’s too bad, though, that you’re in such 
a rush. 

nina. If you knew how hard— 

Irene. Don’t you want some one to accompany you, 
dear? 

nina ( frightened ). No, no! 

sorin. Do stay a bit yet! 

nina ( tearfully ). No, I really can’t. ( Goes out.) 

scene xii 

Irene. Poor child! Her late mother is said to have be¬ 
queathed all her money to her husband, and the daughter 
hasn’t a penny, as the father married again and has willed 
all his money to his second wife. It’s a shame! 
dorn. Her father certainly is a rascal. 
sorin {rubbing his hands). Come in, everybody, it's 
getting damp. My legs are stiff from the cold. 

irene. They always seem to be. Well, come, helpless 
old man. {Takes his arm.) 

shamrayev {offering arm to his wife). Madame. 
sorin. There, that dog’s howling again. {To sham¬ 
rayev) Can’t you unchain the beast? 

shamrayev. Not very well. We are not safe from 
burglars. And the storehouse is full of grain. {All go but 
DORN.) 

SCENE XIII 

dorn. I don’t know—perhaps I don’t understand—or 
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thing in it! Ah, there comes our poet! I’d really like to 
tell him something that would please him. 

(Konstantin comes from left .) 

SCENE XIV 

Konstantin {coming in ). Everybody gone? 
dorn. Yes. 

Konstantin. Masha’s following me all over. An un¬ 
bearable person! 

dorn. My boy, I liked your play very much. It touches 
upon something out of the ordinary, and I haven’t heard 
the end yet, but it certainly shows talent. Keep it up. 
(konstantin presses his hand and embraces him .) 
dorn. Oh, how nervous you are! And tears! What was 
I going to say? Y'ou take your material from the reign of 
abstract ideas. Very good. Every true masterpiece must 
have a great thought for its basis. Only the serious is 
pretty. How pale you are. 
konstantin. Pardon, where’s Nina? 
dorn. Just one thing more! In every masterpiece a 
clear and definite idea must be expressed. You must know 
for what purpose you are writing or you’ll go astray and 
your talent will wipe you out. 
konstantin { impatiently ). Where is Nina? 
dorn. She has gone home. 

konstantin { hesitating ). What now? I want to, I 
must see her! I must follow her! 

(masha comes in from left .) 

V SCENE xv 

dorn. Calm yourself, my boy! 

konstantin. I must follow her; and what’s more, I’m 
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masha. You’d better go home, Mr. Konstantin! Your 
mother is waiting for you! She’s already worried! 

Konstantin. Tell her I’ve gone for a ride, and I beg 
you all to leave me alone. Kindly don’t follow me wherever 
I go. 

dorn. But my dear boy! How can you! That is not 
very nice! 

Konstantin. Good-bye, doctor. Thank you. (Goes off, 
right.) 

SCENE XVI 

dorn (sighs). Oh, Youth, Youth! (He starts to go.) 

masha. Please stay just a moment. 

dorn. Why? 

masha. I—I’d like to speak to you (growing excited). 
I do not love my father, but I’ve confidence in you. I 
feel that you mean well with me. Help me, or I'll do some¬ 
thing foolish, and do away with myself. I can’t stand it any 
longer. 

dorn. Well, for the love of heaven, how can I help 
you? 

masha. I’m suffering. No one knows what is paining 
me. (Puts her head on his breast. Softly). I love Kon¬ 
stantin., 

dorn. How nervous everybody is! And so much love. 
(Kindly) What can I do, dear child! I’m a physician, 
and there’s no medicine for love or death. 

(They go off, left.) 


CURTAIN 


ACT II 

Playground in the Park 


(In the background, to the left, a pavilion. Left, the 
sea, upon which the sun shines brightly. To the left, front, 
an old linden tree with a bench around it. Flower beds. 
Hedges. Hot afternoon.) 


scene i 


(irene, dorn, with book in hand, and masha are found 
sitting under the tree.) 

irene (to masha). Please get up for a minute. 

(Both rise.) 

irene. Stand next to me. Just think you are twenty, 
and I’m almost twice as old. Well, doctor, which of us 
looks younger ? 
dorn. You, of course. 

irene (to masha). There you have it! And why? 
Simply because I work, and move about. You, however, 
never move. Why, you actually don’t live. My principle 
is: don’t worry about the future. I never think of age or 
of death. JKo-one can escape fate, so what’s the use? 

masha. And I feel as if I've lived a long, long time. 
I drag my existence along behind me as if it were an end¬ 
less train. And I often feel so weary, so tired of life. (She 
sits down.) Of course it’s all foolishness. I must pick 
myself together, and shake all this off— 

irene. Hurray, my dear girl! That’s right! Take me 
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air, anti throw your shoulders way back. Do you for a 
moment think that I’d come down into the garden m a 
morning gown, or without having my hair dressed? Never! 
And that’s why I’m so well preserved. (Puts her hands on 
her hips and walks to and fro.) There now! I^ook at 
me! A fifteen-year-old school girl doesn t look better. 

dokn. That’s all very nice, but how about our read¬ 
ing? (Takes the book.) We had just been reading of the 
shopkeeper and the rats. 

irene. The rats. That’s right! (Sits next to him.) 
Give me the book. It’s my turn to read. (Looks for the 
place.) Ah, the rats; here it is. (Reads) "To spoil au¬ 
thors and always run after them is to be recommended 
just as much as for a shipkeeper to nourish a rat in his 
storehouse. When a woman has picked out an author 
whom she wants to catch she weighs him down with com¬ 
pliments, services, kind deeds—” (She stops.) Perhaps 
that’s the way they do it in France, but here we don’t 
follow such a rigid schedule. H ere in R ussia the woman 
is generally head over heels in love with the author^ before 
she has captured him. ( Laughs) Examples aren’t diffi¬ 
cult to find. Just take Trigorin and me for instance. 

(sorix and nina come from the right, medvedenko 
follows, pushing an empty rolling-chair.) 


SCENE II 

sokin (To nina, kindly). Really! Well, to-day is a 
lucky day then? (To irene) Yes, my good people, 
we’re happy to-day. Father and stepmother have gone on 
a trip, and for three days we’re our own master. 

nina (sits next to irene and puts her arm around her). 
T’m cn Hannv t Nnw T belong to you! 


sorin (sits in rolling-chair. To nina). How pretty 
she looks to-day! (Kisses nina.) But we mustn’t praise 
her too much, lest we challenge fate. But where in the 
world is Trigorin ? 

nina. lie’s sitting near the bath-house fishing. 
irene. I don’t see how he can enjoy it! (About to 
read) 

nina. What are you reading? 

irene. Maupassant’s Sur I'eau, my dear. (Reads to 
herself.) But the place where we stopped is neither in¬ 
teresting nor true. (Closing the book. Sighs.) My heart 
is heavy. Tell me what’s the matter with my son ? Why 
is he so cross and distant ? He sits looking_^ tThe-sea all 
day long_,jmd,Xdon’t-lay-eyes-on him. 

masha. ,He!s~sadr (Hesitatingly to nina) Please re¬ 
cite something from his play. 

nina (shrugging shoulders). You really want me to? 


Does it really interest you? 

masha (with restraining enthusiasm). When ce .re¬ 
cites, his eves sparkle and. h&!&-V£PLDak. He has a beauti¬ 
ful, sad voice, just like a real poet. 

"" (sorin’.? head has sunk on his breast.) 
dokn (ironically). Good night! 
irene. Petrusha! 

sorin (starting). Yes? What is it you wish, my dear? 
irene. IIow can one go to sleep on a sunny afternoon? 
sorin (troubled). One can’t. (Pause) 
irene. You ought to take a cure, brother dear. 
sorin. I wouldn’t mind, but the doctor here doesn’t 
want me to. 

dorn. It’d be ridiculous! To take a treatment at sixty. 
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dorn (angry). Bosh! If you insist upon medicine, take 
baldrian-tea. 

Irene. I think he ought to go to some watering-place. 
dorn. To a watering-place? For my part—. Or not. | 
medvedexko. Perhaps, sir, you ought to stop smoking. § 
soni.\*. Oh, yes! That too! 

dorn. Ah, my dear man, tobacco and wine kill one’s 
individuality. After one cigar or one glass of wine you’re 
not Mr. Sorin any longer, but Mr. Sorin plus something 
else. 

sorin (laughs). You have good talk! You’ve enjoyed 
your life—and I? I’ve been twenty-eight years in govern- Jj 
ment service, but I’ve not lived yet, and I should so very 
much like to live. 

dorn. You ought to take life seriously. To be cured 
when sixty and to be sorry that one has not enjoyed one’s 
youth, that is, pardon me, nonsense. 

masha. Lunch time. (Coes off to pavilion.) 


scene III 

sorin. That poor girl seems to be very unhappy. 

dorn. What nonsense! 

sorin. You talk like a blase person. 

Irene. There’s really nothing more lonesome than this 
loneliness of the country. It’s hot and quiet; no one has 
anything to do—everybody philosophizes. I like to listen 
to you, my friends, but it’s much nicer to sit up in my 
room and study my part. 

nina (enthusiastically). Yes, that is nice! I can feel 
as you do about it. 

sorin. City life has, of course, many more conven- 
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| icnces. You sit in $our study; the butler allows no one to 
jg come in; the telephone is convenient; at every corner a 
i' couple of carriages, and heaven knows what else. 
(shamrayrv and wife come in from the left.) 

SCENE iv 

shamrayrv. Why, there they all are! How do you do? 
(Kisses the ladies hands.) Glad to see you’re all in good 
health. (To Irene) My wife tells me you want to go 
to town to-day. Is that right? 

Irene. Yes. 

shamrayev. Hm-a very good idea. But how are we 
going to do it? It just happens that to-day all the hay is 
being brought in, and all the hands are busy. And where 
are we to get horses ? 

irene. The horses? How am I to know? 
sorin. We have the driving horses. 
shamrayev (angrily). The driving horses? They’ve 
!!' £ ot t0 help along to-day, too. You have good talk—the 
driving horses. Excuse me, my dear lady, I idolize your 
talent, I’d give eleven years of my life for you, but you 
can’t have any horses to-day. 

irene. But I ve got to go 1 You are really peculiar. 

| shamrayev. My dear lady, you simply don’t under- 
| stand the situation. 

| irene (flaring up). Always the same old story! If 
& things are like this, I go to Moscow to-day. You surely 
| can get some sort of a rig in the village; if not, I’ll walk 
pV to the station. 

I shamr ayev (angrily). Well, then, please dismiss me, 

I I and look for another manager. (Goes off right). 
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Irene. Every summer the same thing. I’m insulted 
here! I’ll never come back again. ( Off left; after a while 
she steps into the pavilion, followed by trigorin, who is 
carrying lines and pail.) 


SCENE VI 

sorin. Such impertinence. To the deuce! Too much 
is too much! Let them bring every horse here instantly. 

nixa (to Pauline). How dared he! Especially to 
the great artist! Every wish, every humor of hers is worth 
more than the whole place. Unbelievable. ( Gets up.) 

Pauline. What can I do? Place yourself in my posi 
tion. 

sorin (to nina). Come to my sister! We’ll beg her to 
stay! Will you? (Looking in direction of the disappeared 
shamrayev.) Disgusting person! Tyrant! (About to 
get up) 

nina. Remain seated. We’ll push you! Oh, heavens, 
it’s awful. 

sorin. Yes, awful! But he won’t go away. I’ll talk to 
him right off. 

(nina and medvedenko push sorin. Off right.) 


SCENE VII 


■ 

I 


dorn (to paulinf., getting up). Crazy people. B 
rights your husband ought to be dismissed right off. I 
stead, however, that old woman, Sorin, together with h 
sister, will beg his pardon. Just see if they don’t. 
Pauline. Every day such squabbles! if you knew ho 


see the way I’m trembling. I can’t stand his rough ways, 
(Imploring) Dorn, my only one, my darling, take me 
away! Time is passing, we’re no longer young, let us at 
least not lie and feign at the evening of life. (Pause) 
dorn. I m forty-five. That’s too late to begin a new 
life. 


paui.ine (piqued). I know why you answer thus. 
There arc others who enjoy your good-will. And all can’t 
have you. I’m sorry that I troubled you. 
dorn. Not at all. 


PAULINE. I’ll burn up from jealousy. Of course, as a 
doctor you can’t get out of the way of the women. I readily 
understand that, (nina comes from the right.) 


SCENE VIII 


dorn. Well? How are things going? 
nina. Mrs^Treplev is weeping, and Mr. SpTm has 
[got an attack of asthmaT ’ " '** 

dorn (dryly.) Both should take baldrian-tea. 

(Goes off right into pavilion. Pauline follows.) 


scene IX 


nina (alone). How strange! The great artist weeping 
-on account of a.trifle. And the celebrated poet" the idol 
:>f the public, who is talked of in all the papers, whose 
ictures are sold everywhere, whose hooks are read all 
ver the world—he sits all day and fishes, and is so happy 
ver every little fish that he catches. And I thought that 
ebrities were unapproachable, that they held the public 
contempt. And they’re really just like other people! 


I 
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(konstan'Ttn comes in without a hat, a gun over his 
shoulder, and a dead sea gull in his hand.) 


SCENE X 


Konstantin. You are alone ? 
nina. As you see! 

(konstantin lays the sea gull before her.) 
nina. Why that? 

konstantin. I shot this gull, I lay it at yotm iaet. 
nina. W'hat ails you? (Picks up birds and looks at it.) 
konstantin (after a pause). The next thing I’ll do 
is to shoot myself. 

nina ( perplexed). You are so changed. 
konstantin. And you, too. You are not the same as 
you used to be. Your look is cold, my presence annoys 
you— 

nina. And you’ve become irritable and spiteful. You 
speak incomprehensibly, in nothing but parables. What is 
the meaning of it? (Puts the gull on the bench under the 
tree.) I’m too simple to understand you. 

konstantin. It began the evening my play failed. A 
woman can’t pardon a failure. I’ve burned every line of 
the manuscript. If you only knew how unhappy I am. You 
just said that you were too simple to understand me. What 
is there to understand? My play fell through; you lost 
your faith in my talent; you jjefieve me to be a medi ocre. 
common person, the kind in which the world abounds 
(stamps). Ah, I understand only too well. 

(trigorin appears in background, right, looking through 
kis note-book.) 
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SCENE XI 

konstantin. See, there comes real talent. The way he 
walks—Hamlet personified. Not even is the book lacking. 
(nina laughs unconsciously.) 

konstantin ( haughtily ). Before this sun has even 
reached you, you already smile, and thaw in the light of 
its beams. I won’t disturb you. (Hurries off to the left). 

SCENE XII 

(trigorin, stepping up, writing in his note-book.) 
nina. How do you do, Mr. Trigorin ? 
trigorin. Oh, how do you do? Things have taken an 
unexpected turn. We’re probably going to leave to-day. I’ll 
probably never see you again. Too bad. I so seldom meet 
young and interesting girls. And it’s for that reason that 
my portrayal of girls in my novels is so untrue. I’d l ike to 
be in your boots, if onjyjor an hour—just to find out what 

you tHnDrpIi~aiui what you reaflyareU .. 

nina. And I’d like to change places with you. 
trigorin. Why? 

nina. To.find out how a renowned author feels, and 
what he thinks of. You surely must be very happy. 

trigorin (shrugging his shoulder). Tim—I? You are 
very kind. You talk of renown, of happiness, and for me 
those nice-sounding words are—excuse the comparison— 
just like marmalade—a sweet that I never indulge in. 
You're vefy'^oirfig—very naive. (Looks at his watch.) 
I’ve got to start working in a moment. Excuse me, but 
“tempus fugit.” ( Laughing ) You’ve touched on a sore 
spot, and that always excites me and even provokes me. 
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Well, never mind. Hut just take a good look at my beauti¬ 
ful. enlightened life. One thought is uppermost in my 
mind, and that is, “Write, Write, Write.” Hardly is one 
book written than I've got to begin a second, and a third, 
and a fourth—it goes on perpetually. 1 simply can’t help 
myself. Now 1 beg you, where is the beauty and enlighten¬ 
ment? It’s one continuous rush. Now here 1 am talking 
to you, I m getting excited, but not for one moment does 
the thought leave me that on my desk there lies an un¬ 
finished manuscript. (Points toward the sky.) Do you 
see that cloud that looks like a piano ? I must immediately 
think to myself: “Use that piano-like cloud when you can.” 
Or, there’s an odor of heliotropes. Immediately I think, 
This fragrant odor would fit in nicely in a description of 
a summer evening.” Every w ord r-ex^vv sentence, that I 
hear or say, gives_ me s ome idea r and aU~tHese "WordsTmd, 
sentences are stored up in my literary arsenal til! I.find 
an opportunity^ t.o. ,«_se. .them. Arid "when'I’ve finished my 
work, and go to the theatre, or, as here, go fishing—do you 
for a moment think that I get any rest? And why not? 
I feel it at work again in my brain—it revolves up there 
like a heavy iron bail—a new plot! And I see again the 
time when I’ve got to sit down at thy desk and work. And 
that’s the way it goes all the time. J donI give myself any 
peace. In the beginning of my literary career other things 
troubled me. A doubt as to my recognition: for when I was 
praised I asked myself, “Do they really mean it?” I was 
afraid of the public, and when I had a new play ready for 
production, it seemed to me that the brunettes were op¬ 
posed to me, and the blondes indifferent. It was terrible! 
nina. Yes, but—the inspiration, the process of creating 
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x rigor i n. Yes, when I'm writing T feel all right. And 
f the proofs give me pleasure, hut—no sooner is-my work 
% published, than I feel ill. I feel "just one thing—it’s not 
what I desired, it’s a mistake, that should not have seen 
the public light. ( Laughs ) Hut the public reads it. Hiri. 
Yes. And the people say, “Rather good ; very nice, but he’s 
not a Tolstoy.” Or, “Very good, but Turgenev’s Fathers 
and Sons is better.” And thus to the end all my work will 
be “Rather good”—but nothing more. And once I’m dead, 
fend my friends pass my grave, they'll say, “Here lies 
Trigorin. He was a good writer, but Tolstoy was better.” 

nina. I don't understand you! I think you’ve been 
spoiled by your popularity. 

TRiGOKiN. Popularity? What popularity? I’ve never, 
never liked my own work. The author Trigorin doesn’t 
appeal to me at all. 

N!NA. You're overwork ed, and voulvejieither the time 
nor the desire to appreciate your important position? Even 
if you are not satisfied with yourself, in tKe eyes of the 
world you are big and wonderful. ( Ecstatically ) I’d give 
anything in the world to be a great author or an actress; 
| I’d run away from home; I’d suffer worry and disappoint¬ 
ment without complaining; I’d live in an attic room and 
live on black-bread and water, suffer the dissatisfaction 
with myself —but I’d f urther my... renown, re al renown. 
lit: (Covers face with hands'^' Ah, I’m so dizzyY (Irene's 
voice from the pavilion is heard calling, “Boris.”) 
lit trigorin. They’re calling me. I’ll probably have to 

■ pack. (. Panting to sea.) Beautiful! The reflection is beau- 
.ftiful! 

nina ( points to left back ) . Do you see that house and 
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TRIGORIN. YCS. 

nina. That’s the villa of my late mother. I was horn 
there. I’ve spent my whole life on these shores, and I know 
every island and every sand bank. 

TRiGORiN. Ah, it’s wonderful here ( seeing the sea 
gull). What’s that? 

nina. A sea g ^LKonstaniui.shot it. 
trigoriSS TT pretty bird. Oh , how I’d like to.stay. See 
if you can’t persuade Mrs. Treplev to stay longer. ( Takes 
out his note-book.) 

nina. What are you going to write ? 
trigorin. Oh, nothing much—a hasty thought. (He puts 
book away.) Material for a short story. A young girl 
lives by the sea. Born and brought up there—just like you. 
She loves the sea as the .sea gu lls do. and is just as happ y 
as they arg. A man comes, he seesTHU gTrT: arTT ”Because 
he’s bor ed . h<^kln^ killed the 

51“!!: 

nina (shudders). Don’t write that. (Pause) 

(irene conies from the pavilion.) 




SCENE XIII 

irene. Trigorin, why don’t you come ? 
trigorin. Right away. (Goes toivards her; looks 
around at nina as he goes.) (To Irene) What is it? 

Irene. We are not going to leave to-day! (Goes into 
pavilion, trigorin follows.) 

nina (has stepped to the right of stage. After a pause). ; 
Is it all true or is it a dream ? 


curtain 


ACT III 


Dining room in the Sorin home. Sideboard in middle, 
back; left of sideboard, a table with water-pitcher and 
glasses. Right corner-back, a big, old-fashioned stove. 
Doors left and right. Left, foreground, a small medicine 
chest; smoking table and chair. Right, foreground, windoiv, 
table, and chairs. In middle of room, table with chairs 
around it; on the table, platters of cold meat, eggs, bread, 
brandy bottle and glasses. Boxes and trunks in confusion; 
also fishing implements. 

SCENE I 

(trigorin eating at table.) 

masha (standing to the right, in front of him). I’m 
telling you all this because you’re an author. Perhaps you 
can use it some day. I’ll tell you frankly: had he not come 
out all right, I couldn’t have lived through it. And I have 
courage. My mind is made up: I’ll tear this love out of my 
heart, roots-and-alL 
trigorin. How ? 

masha. I’m going to marry— Medvedenko. 

trigorin. Marry him? 

masha. Yes. 

trigorin. I don’t see why. 

masha. Hopeless love, and to wait years for a certain 
thing—why should I! When I’m married I won’t have any 
time to think of love; then I’ll have other troubles. And 
then, you know, a change is always good—Shall we have 
one more elass ? 
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trigorin (astonished). Won’t that be a bit too much 
masha. Of course not. {Pours out two glasses o 
brandy.) Don’t look at rne in such astonishment. We 
women drink a good deal more than you give us credit 
for. The minority do it openly like I do; the majority do 
is secretly. Yes. And always whisky or brandy ( The 
touch glasses.) To your health! You’re an awfully nice 
man and 1 hate to see you go. {They drink.) 
trigorin. I’d rather stay if I could. 
masha. Can’t you persuade her to stay longer ? 
trigorin. It would do no good now. The son has been 
too tactless. First, this attem pt at suicide ; and now they 
say he’s going to challenge meTolTduei. And why? He 
plays the misunderstood one, the insulted one, and preaches 
new models. Ye gods! There’s enough room for all—for 
the young as well as the old—and why, therefore, always 
get in one another’s way ? 

masha. And jealous— well, of course that’s none of 
my business. 

{Pause. Jacob carries a trunk off to right, nina comes 
in and remains at window.) 


SCENE II 


masha. Medvedenko is no wonder, but he’s a mighty 
good fellow, and loves me to distraction. {Pause.) Well, 
take good care of yourself, and think well of me. {Shakes 
hands heartily.) Thanks for all your kindness. And be 
sure to send me your books with a dedication written in 
your hand. Nothing high-flown, but very simple: “T o on g 
whpjqiew-jiot where she jtelungcd, nor for what purpose 
she existed.” Good-bye. {Goes off left.) —' 
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SCENE III 

nina {holding out her hand to trigorin). Odd or 
even? 

trigorin {rises) . Even. 

nina {sighs). Guessed wrong. I’ve only-one pea in my 
hand. I was thinking, “Shall I go on the stage?” If only 
some one would give me good advice. 

trigorin. No advice can be given on a thing like that. 
{Pause) 

nina. You are going to leave us. Perhaps we’ll never 
meet again. Won’t you take this small medallion to remem¬ 
ber me by? {Takes it out.) I had your initials engraved 
on it, and on the back the title of your book. Days and 
Nights. 

trigorin. How thoughtful. {Kisses medallion.) A 
most attractive present. 

nina. You’ll think of me once in a while, won’t you? 

trigorin. I’ll often think of you. I’ll see you before 
me, as I saw you that day—do you remember it? Just a 
week ago. You had on that white dress. We spoke a lung 
time together—and on the bench lay the dead sea gull. 

nina {thinking). Yes, quite right. {Pause. Listens 
tenvards right.) We cannot go on talking now. Some one 
is coming. Before leaving, I beg of you to grant me just 
two minutes. {Hurries off left.) 

(irene and sokin come from left. He wears a “Prince 
Albert.” Jacob works over the luggage.) 

SCENE IV 

irene {to sorin). You had better stay here. Why do 
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you want to go around with your rheumatism? (To tri 
corin') Who just left here? Was it Nina? 

TRIGORIN. Yes. 

IRENE. Kindly excuse our interruption— (Sits down.) 
I think everything is packed. Oh, 1 am all tired out. 

TKicoRJN' (secretly reading inscription on medallion) 
“Days and Nights,” page 12r, lines 11 and 12. 

Jacob (clearing the table). Are you going to take 
your fishing tackle along? 

TRicORiN. Yes, I still intend to use them. The books 
can remain here. 

Jacob. Yes, sir! 


trigorin (to himself). Page 121, lines n and 12. (To 
Irene) Have you my works here? 

Irene. In my brother’s closet over there in the corner. 
trigorin. Page 121. (Goes off right, followed by 

JACOB.) 


SCENE V 

Irene (to sorin). Really, my dear, you had better 
stay here. 

sorin. It’ll be so dull here when you go—I couldn’t 
stand it. 

zrrne. And what have you got in the city ? 

sorin. Nothing special, but— (lie laughs.) They are 
going to lay the corner-stone of the new town hall, and I 
suppose a lot of other things will be going on. I’d like to 
get away from this lazy life for a day or two; I’ve been 
too long already. My rig is coming at one; we’ll leave at 
the same time. (Pause) 

Irene. Well, don't he too bored when you’re alone. 
Don’t catch cold. And look after rnv son. (Pause) And 


ACT III 


here I’m leaving in this way without knowing why my son 
attempted suicide. I think the main reason for it was 
jealousy, and therefore the quicker I get Trigorin out of 
the way, the better. 

sorin. ' What’ll I tell you? There were probably other 
reasons. Such a young and talented fellow—and he’s got to 
live in the country', in this loneliness, without money, with¬ 
out a position, without a future, and without work. He’s 
ashamed of his idleness. I love the boy, and he’s fond of 
me, but he believes that he's of no use here, and tha tiie 
is eating, the~hr.ead of charity. Self-love, pride, and what 
more. 

Irene. Yes, it’s awful for him. (Thinks) He ought 
to take a position. 

sorin (hesitating). I think the best thing would be 
for you to give him some money. First of all he’s got to be 
able to dress half decently. Just l ook at his coat! ,tie's been 
wearing it for__three _y ears. And . heTasn\ a proper over¬ 
coat. {Laughs) And a young fellow like that needs some 
diversion once in a while. He ought to go to a foreign 
country. That doesn’t cost so much. 

irene. I don’t care ! There’s probably enough for a new 
suit, but as to a trip—no, he shan’t even have a new suit. 
(With energy) I have no money, (sorin laughs.) I 
really haven’t any. 

sorin (whistles). Well, well. Excuse me, dear, and 
don’t he angry. 1 believe you. You are a good, generous 
woman. 

Irene (tearfully). T have no money. (Gels up.) 

sorin. If 1 had any. I’d give him as much as he 
needed; but I haven’t got a copeck! (Laughs) The 
sunerintendent uses mv entire nensinn for agriculture. 
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cattle-breeding, apiculture, and so forth. And there’s noth¬ 
ing to show for it. The bees don’t give any honey, the 
cows die off, there are never any horses to be had. 

Irene. Well, you know I have money, but I’m an 
artist. My gowns are terribly expensive. 

sorin. Yes, I know you’re a good woman. I’m so fond 
of you. But I’m so (laughs). I’m dizzy. ( Leans on 
table.) I’m not well. 

irene. My dear. (She tries to support him.) Help! 
Help! 

(konstantin, a dark bandage around his head, comes 
in with MEDVEDENKO.) 


SCENE VI 


irene. Your uncle is ill! 

(konstantin gets water.) 
sorin. I’m all right. (Smiles and drinks water). I’m 
all right. 

konstantin. Don’t worry, mother; uncle has lots of W 
those attacks. They’re not dangerous. (To sorin) You 
had better rest a bit. 

sorin. All right, for a few minutes. But I’m going to 
town, anyway. 

(He wants to go. medvedenko takes hold oj him under 
his arm.) 

sorin. Thanks, 1 don’t need any help, I can walk alone. 
medvedenko. Oh, that’s really all right. No trouble at 
all, 1 assure you. (Goes off right with sorin.) 


scene vii 


i r kn f. He gave me a bad sea re. 

konstantin. Country life isn’t good for him. He is 

tnnVitfullii If vnn rlpur umiilrl lv real 
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generous and lend him two thousand rubles, he could 
spend a whole year in the city. 

irene. I have no money. I’m an artist, and not a 
banker. 

konstantin (after a pause). Mother, fix a new band¬ 
age for me; you understand those things so well. 

irene (gets a roll out of the medicine chest.) The 
doctor isn’t here, for a change. 

konstantin (looks at watch). He said he’d be here 
at ten, and now it’s twelve. 


irene. Sit down, (konstantin sits left.) 
irene (takes bandage from his head). It look like a 
turban. Yesterday only a peddler asked what nationality 
you were. Why, just look, the wound is almost healed. 
There’s hardly a trace left. (Kisses him on the broiv.) 
Now you won’t play with firearmsa gain. will voil ? 
konstantin. No, motHerTTdid it in a moment of 


terrible despair, when I didn’t have control over myself. 
But it won’t happen again. (Kisses her hand.) What 
lovely hands you have. Do you remember, years ago when 
you were still playing at the Court Theatre —1 was very 
young—there was an awful brawl in our house? The 
laundress who lives under us was nearly beaten to death. 
Do you remember? They carried her off unconscious. You 
helped her all the time; brought her medicine; washed her 
children. Don’t you really remember? 
irene. No! (Puts on a fresh bandage.) 
konstantin. Lately I love you again just as I did in 
my childhood days. 1 have no one now besides you. But 
why, why does this person stand between us ? 

irf.ne. You don't understand him, my boy. He is a 
thoroucdilv honorable and unridit man. 
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Konstantin (rises). Yes, but when they informed 
him of my challenge, his magnanimity turned into coward 
icc. I fe is going away! He is fleeing. 

Irene. Nonsense! I’m the one who has persuaded him 
to leave. Perhaps our rather intimate relationship doesn’t 
please you, but I’m sure you are sensible enough to respect 
my freedom when I demand it. 

konstantin. You can have your freedom, but let me 
have mine. Let me think what I want about this man. An 
honorable character! Now we’re almost quarreling on his 
account, while he’s in the parlor, or in the garden, laughing 
about you and me; or he’s giving poor Nina a lecture to 
prove her genius. 

Irene. You have pleasure, it seems, in saying nasty 
things. I respect this man, and ask you not to talk about 1 
him like that in my presence. 

konstantin. But / don't respect him. You want me | 
to think him a genius, but I can't and I won’t pretend I 
do. His writings go against my grain. 

irene. You’re_ _ieak>us! When one hasn’t talent, the 
only thing left is to revile true talehfTA'fifie consolation! 

RON'STa nt1~n (sarcastically ). True talent! ( Flaring 
up) When y ou really come down to it, I have more talent 
than all . of you put together. ( Tears off bandage and 
throws it on floor.) You awful “routine people” will only 
acknowledge that which you can do yourselves--every¬ 
thing else, new or young, is trodden upon. But I won’t 
recognize you! I won’t recognize you! Neither you nor 
him! 

Irene. You . . . decadent. 

konstantin. Just go back to your dear theatre and 
Efive vour hackneved olavs. 


1 
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ikene. J have never acted in a hackneyed play. Leave 
me alone! You are in the right! Why, you can’t even 
write a silly farce ! You loafer! 
konstantin. Miser! 
irenf.. Beggar-boy ! 

konstantin ( screams ). Mother! ( Falls into a chair 
and sobs softly.) 

irene. ( frightened ). Don’t cry, don’t cry. ( Weeping ) 
You mustn’t cry. ( Covers his face with kisses.) My 
darling boy! Forgive your poor, unhappy mother. 

konstantin (rises and puts arms around her.) Oh, 
if you only knew. I’ve lost all, all—She doesn’t love me— 
I can’t do anything any more—my hopes are dashed to the 
ground. 

irene. Don’t despair! Everything will turn out all 
right. He’s going away now, and she’ll love you again. 
(Drying his tears) Come—let’s be friends again. 
konstantin, Yes, mother. ( Kisses her hand.) 
irene (tenderly). Make up with him. No duel. Please? 
Promise me! 

konstantin. I promise. But I don't want to see him 
again. I can’t stand him. (trigorin appears in the door, 
right.) 

SCENE VIII 

konstantin. There he is again. I’m going. (Picks up 
bandages.) The doctor will bandage me. 

scene ix 

trigorin (advances slowly, looking through a book.) 
Page 121, lines ii and 12. There. (Reads) “And if 







(IRENE shakes her head.) Please ! 

tr ~ "£r ££ Dut 

Please be a true friend (Pr ° U 6 . S ° ber and reason abIe. 

wfeaSi jSdgjfa faP 5 it is just s he 

know yourself C ‘° Ve ° f a C ° Un ' ry bumpkin! How l >'*«e you 

whikTmhere^lkTnrtc P ' #p,# P who ^ in lhdr *«P: 
her. Le, me go free ! g ^ 1m aS,eep a "‘‘ **“*« of 
Irene ( trembling ). No nn t\>, 
others are, and youCanute Z U™Z",T 0 “ ' he 
play with me! e tnat • You can t 

all 7 i : vc K never Mt s°uch aTv‘° T I *° S ' a " d Wgh abore 
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And *'“■« ‘-Ming and tekoning^o & TLLPi 
You're out of your head ’ S ‘ her! 

tkjoorix. Well! 

IRENE (weeping). Kyerv nn. Ur I.. .. 
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trigorin ( running his hands through his hair). She 
doesn t understand me—you don't want to understand me! 

irene. Am I so old and homely that you can rave in 
my presence without any compunction about other women? 
(Kissing him.) You are out of your head! My darling, 
handsome Boris. ( Kneels) Mv happiness, my pride! 
(Holding his knees.) _I f you le gYfija&jjutJpr an ho ur, 1 
wf^J^e^able to stand iT, i’ll go crazy! You, my adored 

tr igor i n. Some one may corae. ( Lifts her up.) 

Irene. Do you want me to be ashamed of my love? 
(Kissing his hand.) Darling, silly boy—you’re naughty, 
but I wont stand for it. (Laughs) You are mine, mine, 
mine! This brow, these eyes, are all mine, mine alone. 
(Kisses them.) My great big lovely author, my genius! 
Russia’s only hope! To read your works is an incom¬ 
parable joy! You think I’m flattering you! Look deep into 
my eyes—so—do I look like a liar? Now you see! Only / 
know what you are worth; / alone tell you the truth; l 
alone know you. We’re going to-day, aren’t wc? You’re 
not going to leave me ? ( Pets him.) 

frKjOrin (lets himself he pelted). I haven’t, and never 
have had a will of rriy own. Obedient, docile, tame—-how 
can that appeal to women ? 1'ake me along, lead me away, 
but then don’t let me leave your side. 

. IR,iNF - ( io herself). Thank God! (Lightly) Besides, 
ii you really want to, darling, you can stay here; I’m going 
to-day, and you can follow- -say in a week. You’re not 
really missing anythin 
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truckin'. Well, for heaven’s sake, let’s go. Again; 
trains, dinners, beefsteaks, shallow-talk ! Oh, heavens! 
(shamrayev, Jacob, and maid come from left.) 

SCENE X 

shamrayev ( to Irene). The horses arc ready. It’s 
higli time; the train leaves at 2.05. And, madame, you 
won't forget to ask what has become of the actor Sukhlov? 

Is he still alive? Does he still act? We’ve had many a 
drink together. He was incomparable in the Ahnjrau 
I’d love to hear from him again. 

(jacob has taken baggage out left.) 

(Maid brings Irene’s hat, etc. All help irene. Cook 
appears in doorway, pauline follows with a basket of 
plums.) 

SCENE XI 

pauline. Here are some plums. 

irene. Thanks, my dear. ( Takes basket and puts it on | 
table.) 

pauline. Take care of yourself. And please excuse 
me if everything didn’t go just right. (Weeps) 

irene ( puts arms about her). Everything was all 
right! But please don’t cry. 

pauline. The time passed so quickly. 
irene. What's one to do? (sorin enters with coat and 
hat, followed by medvedenko.) 


scene xii 


sorin. It’s time to go, or we’ll be late. I’ll get into the 
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irene. An revoir! If we are all alive next summer 
w o’ll l>e back again. Don't forget me. (Gives cook a ruble.) 
Divide this ruble among you. (Cook, jacob, and maul 
show their disapproval of small tip by facial expressions.) 
cook. Thanks, madame! 

JACOB. A good trip! 

irene. Where’s Konstantin? ’lell him that I m going, 

I want to say good-bye to him. Again, au revoir. (All 

leave.) , , , , 

(Room empty for a while. Maid comes, takes a basket 

of plums, and goes left, trigorin comes from left.) 

SCENE XIII 

trigorin (looking). I’ve forgotten my bag! It must 
be on the porch. (Goes toivards left.) 

(nina, appears in doorway, left.) 
trigorin. You here! We are leaving. 
nina. I knew we’d see each other again— (excited)— 
Mr. Trigorin, I’ve decided! My fate is sealed—I’m going 
on the stage! To-morrow I’m going to leave home and be¬ 
gin a new life. I am also going to Moscow. You’ll see me 

trigorin (looking around.) Stop at the Hotel Dresden. 
And let me know at once. You’ll find my address in the 
blue book. I’ve got to go now. 

nina. Just one moment. (Looks at him deeply.) 
trigorin. You are so beautiful—what joy to think 
that I’m going to see you again! 

(nina sinks dozen on his breast.) 

trigorin. These beautiful eyes, this wonderful mouth 
_O you darling! (Throws arms about her. Prolonged 




ACT IV 

Two Years Later 


his t aY !° r * M ’^ or * n home. Konstantin uses room as 
V Middle, glass door leading to porch. Right, an 
case C p)° lr an< * sma ^ closet. Left, an easy chair and book~ 
at ri l °° rS at ^ an< l Front, at right, window. Rear, 

lamb • l stove > a d es k Wlt h papers, books, and burning 
at left ^ 1 9 reen shade, between stove and window. Front, 
' a tuy kish divan and foot-stool, table and chairs; at 
£ v ^ ar d~ ta ble. Pictures, etc. 

, nin y- Half dark. Autumn wind howls, and rustle of 

trees ts heard. 


SCENE I 

( Medvedenko and masha come frotn left.) 
here^Th ^ r * Konstantin! ( Looks around.) No one 
Kos ' le gentleman is asking all the time for his 
ya * h se <-“™s he can’t live without him. 

What Ved | £ nko. He’s afraid of loneliness. ( Listening ) 
m a Crr '^ e weat her! The second day of it, too! 
high i SHA ^ raises lamp on desk). The sea is terribly 

reall 1 ^^ 0 ^ K °‘ * ,ow die garden is! They 

j jare y to have that stag taken away. It stands there, 

in th» Ul • U ^l y ’ j ust ^e a skeleton, and the curtain flutters 
• .J usl like a ghost! When l went past there last 
thought 1 heard someone crying. 
x*,~ S{lA ' You don’t mean it! (Pause) 
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masha ( shakes her head). I’m going to stay here 
to-night. 

medvedenko ( imploringly ). Masha, please come, our 
child must be hungry. 

masha. Foolish! Grandmother will surely give him 
something to eat. ( Pauses ) 

medvedenko. I feel so sorry for the poor kiddie! 
Three nights now without its mother. 

MASHA. You make me tired. Formerly, at least, you 
used to philosophize, but now all one hears from you is 
“Our child, come home, our child is hungry.” Heavens! 

medvedenko. Come, Masha! 

masha. Drive home alone. 

medvedenko. Father will probably not give me a rig. 

masha. Probably will-—ask him. 

medvedenko. Well, if I’ve got to! But you’ll come 
to-morrow, won’t you ? 

masha. All right, all right, to-morrow. (To herself.) 
How tiresome he is! 

(konstantin appears at right with two pillows and a 
blanket.) 

(pauline follows with bed-linens.) 

scene ii 

(pauline and konstantin lay everything on divan. 
konstantin sits down at desk.) 

masha. Why all this, mother ? 

pauline. Mr. Sorin wants to sleep here; he’s afraid 
of being alone when he gets his attacks. 

masha. Let me fix it. (Fixes divan as bed.) 

pauline (sighing). When we get old, we become 
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medvedenko (after lengthy pause). I’m going! Good¬ 
bye, Masha! (Kisses her hand.) Good-bye, mother 
( Wants to kiss mother-in-law’s hand .) 

Pauline (crankily ). Oh—for heaven’s sake, go! 
medvedenko. Good-bye, Mr. Konstantin. 

(konstantin says nothing, but gives him his hand 
Medvedenko goes left). 

scene III 

PAULINE. Who’d ever thought that you’d be an author! 
iJut just see, the editor pays you a pretty penny already. 
(Patting his hair.) And you look so dignified. Dear 
Konstantin, whj^en'^oumor^ to my Masha ? 
masha (fromdZ 5 n) 7 ~T) h.Tetliim alone, mother! 
PAULINE. She has a good heart (Pause) A woman 
doesnt demand much—a pleasant look satisfies her! I 

know from experience, (konstantin rises and leaves at 
right.) 


scene iv 


masha. Now he’s angry! Why didn’t you leave him 
alone ? 

Pauline. I’m so sorry for you, dear. 

masha. Why bother? 

Pauline. My heart hurts when I look at you. I know 
all; 1 understand everything. 

masha. Nonsense. You only find hopeless love in 
novels. How silly! One can’t let oneself go, and want for 
things to happen that aren’t going to happen. If love has 
sneaked into one’s heart—then—out with it. My husband 
is soon going to be transferred to another district. When 
I m once far awav from Iipr** I'll On-ra.* a -i. 


pauline. Kostya is playing! He’s sad. 
masha (dances silently about room). If I only didn’t 
have to see him! Once my_Jmsba-n4-43^r&nsferr^ 
forget all in two monthsT It’s not nearly as bad as it seems. 
(sorin is pushed in by medvedenko and dorn.) 

scene v 

medvedenko. We’re six men at home! And one pud 
| of flour costs seventy copecks. 

dorn. It’s mighty hard to get along. 
medvedenko. You have easy talking! Anybody with as 
r much money as you— 

dokn. I—money? I’ve been practising night and day 
for thirty years, and my savings amounted a while ago to 
all of two thousand rubles. But I spent all that traveling. 
Now I haven’t a copeck. 

masha (to medvedenko). You still here? 
medvedenko. It’s not my fault! I can’t get a carriage. 
masha (sotto voce). Fool! 

(medvedenko leans sadly against zvall. Others group 
about rolling-chair.) 

dorn. How things have changed here!—Wasn’t this 
formerly a parlor ? 

masha. Mr. Konstantin can work here more com¬ 
fortably. (Points to door.) When he feels like it, he can 
go right out into the garden and think over his work. 
sorin. Where’s my sister ? 

dorn. Gone to the station to meet Mr. Trigorin. She’ll 
be back soon. 

sorin. I must be pretty sick or you wouldn’t have 
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LH>KN\ What’ll you have? Baldrian-tea? Soda? Qui¬ 
nine? _——_ 

sori'x. There he goes again! (Pointing to divan.) 
T-Tiat lor me ? 
pa f line. Yes! 

sorin. 1 hanks! I’d like to suggest a plot to Kostya 
for a novel. The title to be: “The man who wanted.” 
L homtne qni a voulu. When I was young I wanted to be 
an author and was not. I wanted to be an orator—and 
always spoke miserably. I wanted to marry—and I’m 
single ... I wanted to live in the city—and I end my 
days in the country, (konstantin appears at right.) 

SCENE vi 

(konstantin sits down at his uncle's feet on foot¬ 
stool. masha looks at him all the while ). 
dorx. We are in Konstantin’s way! 
konstantin. Oh, no! (Pause) 

medvedenko. Which city did you like best, Doctor? 
dorn. Genoa! 
medvedenko. And why ? 

dorn. 1 he common people impr essed me! In the 
evemngs thTlfreers^aFeTHronged wiTlTpeopIeTTVha they 
pustr yotr-^boirtr-Orre"IiVes right among them”so that one 
believes there is a “world’s soul’’ like the one that Miss 
Nina acted in your play.—By the way, what ever became 
of her ? I low is she ? 

konstantin. All right, I guess! 

DORN. T heard vague things about her! Do you know 
anything definite? 

konstantj n. It’s a long story ! 
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konstantin. She ran away from home and became 
Trigorin’s mistress. You know that, don’t you? 

dorn. Yes! 

konstantin. She had a child! It died! Trigo rin be¬ 
came cold; he went back to his old friends, as, of bourse, 
he AyourdTErdm TtfTTve hear'cT TSf ina Has had a sad life. 

dorn. And her art? 

konstantin. Even that didn’t seem to give her peace. 
She made her debut in an out-of-door theatre near 
Moscow; later she took an engagement in the provinces. 
At that time I followed her everywhere. She tried the most 
difficult roles, but her acting was not very good, without 
any taste! Once in a while a denouement, or a death scene 
was successful. But that was only once in a while. 

dorn. But she really has talent ? 

konstantin. It’s hard to tell! She probably has. I 
only saw her on the stage. She kept away from me, and I 
was always refused at her hotel. I understood the way she 
felt and bothered her no more. (Pause) What else? 
Later, on my return home, I received letters from her: 
spiritual, interesting, charming letters. Between each line 
you could see that sick and wan soul! Even her phantasy 
was sick! She called herself “the sea gull,” and underlined 
the words. Now she’s here! 

dorn. What do you mean? 

konstantin. At the hotel! She’s been here about five 
days. I called on her and so did Mrs. Medvedenko—but 
she is receiving no one. Her father will have nothing to 
do with her. The steward has orders to turn her away if 
she goes near her home. (Rises and goes to desk with 
dorn.) Ah, Doctor, how easy it isjflusb jne as a philoso- 
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sori n. She was a charming girl! 

Dorn. Beg pardon! 

sorin’. I said, she was a charming girl! Why, even my 
humble self was pretty badly gone on her, for a while! 

Dorn. Old Don Juan! (Voices and laughter are heard 
outside .) 

PAULINE. I guess they're hack from the station. 

KONSTANTIN. Yes, that's mother’s voice! 

(irene, trigorin with note-book and shamrayev come 
from left.) 


SCENE VII 

shamrayev (to irene). We all became old in the 
course of years excepting you. You seem to have found the 
elixir of life. Always dressed in colors, lively, graceful— 
irene. Fine! {Aside) You unbearable man ! 
trigorin (to sorin). Good evening! Always sick? I 
don’t like that at all. (Sees masha.) You here! 

masua. You have recognized me? (Gives him her 
hand.) 

trigorin. Married? 
masha. Already a long time. 

trigorin. Happy? (Bows to dorn and medvf.denko, 
and then goes up to Konstantin.) Your mother has 
told me that you wanted to bury the past, and not be angry 
with me any more, (konstantin silently holds out his 
hand.) 

IRENE (to konstantin). Boris brought along the 
latest number of the Review in which is your novel. 
konstantin (taking magazine from trigorin). 


trigorin. Your admirers send their regards. In Peters¬ 
burg and Moscow they are very much interested in you, 
and always ask me about you : “How old-i s.-heL,Is,„h.&.,go.Qd 
l ooking ?” Most oljtoUhm^^ 

No one knows your nam e. Under the protection, s .of ..your 
pseufloffym yQu.’.re-as. myster ious-asxaii-b.e^ 
konstantin. Are you here for a long stay ? 
trigorin. No. To-morrow I’ve got to go to Moscow. 
A new novel of mine is nearing completion, and I still have 
to write an article for my complete works which are about 
to appear. Always the old treadmill. 

(irene and pauline take out card-table.) 
trigorin. Nasty weather! To-morrow morning when 
the storm has let up, I’m going fishing. (To konstantin) 
Then I’ll have a look at the place where you “played 
theatre” that time. 

masha. Father, let them hitch up a team for Simon! 
He’s got to go home. 

shamrayev. Hitch up a team ? Going home ? Anything 
else? We’ve just come from the station and the horses 
are tired. 

masha. There are other horses. 

(shamrayev is silent.) 

masha (crankily). Wasting words with you! Pah! 
medvedenko. Don’t bother, Masha! I can walk home! 
pauline (sighs). In this weather (sits at card-table). 
Come on, everybody. 

medvedenko. It’s only a little over a mile. Good-bye. 
(Kisses her hand.) Good-night, mother! 

(pauline puts out her hand unwillingly.) 
medvedenko (kisses it). I wouldn’t say a word, but 
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SCENE VIII 

pauline. If we want to have a game before supper 
we’ve no time to lose. 

(shamrayev and DORN sit at table.) 

Irene {to trigorin). In the long autumn evenings 
we play I.otto. Its terribly tiresome; but if you get used 
to it, it s not so bad. (They begin.) 

Konstantin (at desk, looking through magazine, 
softly). He’s read his own story; hasn’t even cut the 
pages of mine. (Gets up and goes right, kissing his mother 
on brow as he goes.) 

Irene. Aren't you going to play, dear? 

Konstantin. I don’t feel like it—I’m going to walk up 
and down a bit. (Goes off right.) 

SCENE IX 

(sorin falls asleep.) 

Irene. The stakes are ten copecks. Cut for me, will 
you, Doctor? 

masha. I lave you all paid? I’ll begin. Twenty-two. 

irene. There! 

masha. Three! 

dorn. At your service! 

masha. Have you got three? Eight! Eighty-one! Ten! 

siiamrayev. Not so fast. 

Irene. What a reception I received in Charkov. I get 
dizzy when i think of it. 

masha. I hirty-four! (Piano playing is heard.) 

Irene. The students wanted to unharness the horses. 
I -j_>a_sk ets o f flowers, ten wreaths, and this. 

(Shows a brooch which she throwsSm lMl?-r ^'' 
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shamrayev. That’s worth a bit! 

masha. Fifty! 

dorn. Fifty or fifteen? 

irene. My gown was superb. You’ve got to own up 
to one thing—and that is, I know how to dress. 
pauline. Kostya is playing again. He’s sad. 
shamrayev. They’re giving him a severe criticism in 

the papers. --—- 

masha. Twenty-seven! 
irene. Who cares about newspaper talk ? 
trigorin. He doesn’t strike the right note. There is 
something so strange, so vague in his works. They attack 
one like phantasies do a delirious man. And not one real, 
living character! 
masha. Eleven! 

irene (looks at sorin). Petrusha, you are bored? 

(Pause) He’s asleep. 

dorn. His honor has gone to sleep. 

masha. Seven! Ninety! 

trigorin. If I could live on an estate like this, on the 
banks of such a wonderful sea—I wonder if I’d think of 
writing! I’d strangle that passion, and would do nothing 

but fish all day. --- 

masha. Twenty-eight! 

dorn. I have faith in Konstantin. There's something 
to him. It’s too bad, though, that he has nothing definite 
in view. And you, madame? Doesn’t it please you to see 
your son an author ? 

'"Irene. Just think, I haven’t read one of his books yet! 
Had no time. 

masha. Twenty-six! (konstantin appears softly, 
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SCENE X 

ikene. Kostya, what are you doing ? Close that window 
immediately; theres a draught! (konstantin obeys, then 
sits at desk.) 

Masha. Twenty-eight! 
trigorin. I have won! 

iRhne (joyfully). Hurrah! This person always has 
luck everywhere. (Rising) And now let’s eat. Our hon¬ 
ored guest has had no lunch. After dinner we’ll continue. 

(To KONSTAN-HN) Stop writing now, Kostya, and come. 
(Others rise.) 

KONSTANTIN. Thanks, mother, but I’m not hungry. 
Irene. All right. (She awakens sorin.) Petrusha 
come to dinner. (Taking shamrayev’s arm.) I wanted to 

e J r ° f m y engagement at Charkov. (All go out; Paul¬ 
ine pushes sorin.) 

SCENE XI 

KONSTANTIN (searches among papers, finds one, and 
starts reading). I ve written so much about new models 
and now I see that even the Review tries to subdue me. 
(heads) On the table there were flowers—her pale face 
enclosed in beautiful dark curls”—ugh, that’s poor! 

(Crosses U out.) I ngorin has an easy time, his style is 
made. (Sighs) 

(Knocks are heard at window, right.) Who was that? 
( L °oks out.) I can’t see a thing. (Looks through back 
door,) borne one coming up the steps. Who’s there? 
(Coes out middle.) (Rause. Comes back leaditu, nina ) 
KONSTANTIN. Nina! Kina! 

{ NINA b '“ : ’' * •• • 


ACT IV 


I’ve been restless all day! (Takes off her hat and coat.) 
Dear, sweet, darling! So you’ve come at last ? Don’t cry! 

nina. Are you alone ? 

KONSTANTIN. Yes. 

nina. Lock the door. I know your mother is here, and 
she might come in. 

konstantin (locks right door; goes to left). This key 
is lost. I’ll bar it up. (Pushes a chair in front of it.) Don’t 
be afraid, no one will bother us. 

nina. Thank you. (Looks around.) It’s warm and 
cozy here. This used to be the parlor—Am I very much 
changed ? 

konstantin. Yes, you’ve grown thinner, and you have 


cried a lot. Kina, is it really you? Why did you always 
turn me away? Why didn’t you come to me sooner? I 
know you’ve been here nearly a week. I've gone and stood 
UkgAJkggaiUELiront of your wi ndow every da^ 

nina. I think you_jiate meTT s ee you in my dreams, 
every night, .standing in front of me—buryoiTV^nTreEog- 
mzejTKN_Ah, if you but knew! Since my arrival I’ve 
wandered around here—by the sea. I even came right up 
to the house, hut I didn't dare enter. (Sits down.) 
(konstantin leans against desk.) 
nina. Late last night I came into the park to see if 
our theatre was still there. And it is. I wept for the first 
time in two years, and 1 felt better. (Weeps.) 
konstantin. Dear, dear Kina, crying again! 
nina. See, I’ve stopped, (lakes his hand.) So now 
you’re an author. You're a writer. I'm an artist. The cur¬ 
rent caught us both. How happy I used to he! When I 
awoke in the morning everything was happy'. I loved you 
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morrow I start my winter engagement--travel to IJj 
third clajsTTKTclccT together wITh tiithy ta rrhef sETCnd 


Ufa the rieft Johnnies will bother me - with their attentio 
—Life is awfully bitter! 

Konstantin. Ni na, I have cursed von hnNvl y f 


m- 


m 


m 


Konstantin. Nina, I have cursed von Jiated you, 
togusto-blts yourj^ttfifs and pirjjaiss,.. but T knew every 
mo ment that my soul was .yours. I can never forget you, 
Nina rSmce*T ve lost you, life has been unbearable. My I 
youth is dead. It seems as if I had lived for ninety years. 

I call you, I kiss the ground that you have walked on— 
nina. Please, don’t talk like that. It breaks my heart 
(Rises.) - : m 

KONSTANTIN. I’m lonesome: no one loves me! I’m cold, 
as if I were locked in a cellar. And whatever I writ e is 
L.itcj.'t-and.dreary. Stay with me, Nina, I implore you* 
let me go with you ! ( nina takes hat and coat.) 

Konstantin. What are you going to do? Nina, for 
the love of heaven— 

nina. My carriage is waiting! Don’t take me, I can 
find my way. 

Konstantin. Where are you going? 
nina. 1 o town. (Pause) Why did you say that you 
kissed the ground that I walked upon? I am a nobody! 
They ought to kill I’m ve ry tired. I want peace— 

peace! (trigorin is heard laughing.) 

nina ( listens, runs to door and looks through keyhole). 
Ah, so he’s here again. (Turns to Konstantin.) I wish 
lied Oh! He didn't believe in my success, jeered at my 
tears, and then 1 also lost my faith. And then the throes 
of love, jealousy, the care of my baby -T became small, 
insignificant, acted poorly. And you realize that terrible 


ACT IV 



(Thinks) Now it’s different. I’m a real artist; act power¬ 
fully, and feel that I act well. Now I know, Kostya, now 
I know—weVe^got to learn er - and be patient. 

Carry your cross lrfpatiehce and have faith. I have "'faith, 
Kostya, and my cross is not heavy, and when I think of 
my calling, life has no fears for me. 

konstantin (sadly). You have found your path, you 
know where you are going, but I’m wandering about in 
darkness, and don’t know why, and for whom I am living. 

nina (listening). They’re coming! I must go! Good¬ 
bye. When I’m a great artist come and see me play. 
Promise me you will. And now— (Presses his hand.) It s 
late. I hardly can stand any more, (konstantin wants to 
accompany her.) 

nina. No, no; don’t come, I can find my way. (Sud¬ 
denly stands, thinks, and says softly.) So she brought 
him along? I don’t care—If youjefjj fr. Trigorin, dorP t 
tell him .anything—I love hmt TTove him more than e ver, 
—plot.foTa^oTT story .'TmTKaTTiaTWhTKostya, now nice 
it used to be. Do you remember our performance r {De¬ 
claims.) “The mortals and the lions, the eagles and the 
partridges, the horn-crowned deer, the geese and the 
spiders, the quiet, water-living fish, the star-fish, and all 
those that are invisible to the eye—” ( Throws arms 
around konstantin and rushes out.) 

SCENE XIII 



konstantin (after a pause). If only no one sees her jjj f 
and tells my mother. Mother would be angry. (Takes 
manuscripts; tears them and throws them into stove. Opens 
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SCENE XIV 

dorn (still outside, tries to open left door). Strange t 
The door seems to be locked. (Kicks door. It flies open 
and knocks down chair. Others follow him.) 

dorn. Hurdle races, ha, ha! 

IRENE (to JACOB). Bring in the tea. (jacob goes. 
shamrayev comes in with trigorin and leads him to 
book-case.) 

LAST SCENE 

shamrayev. I just remembered I have something for 
you. ( lakes stuffed sea gull from case.) Your order! It 
was hard to find a taxidermist around this neighborhood 
But it s real nice, isn’t it ? 

(looking at it). I don’t seem to remember. 
(Thtnks) No, I can't seem to remember. (Puts gull in 
case.) (Shot is heard in next room. All start.) 

Irene. What was that? 

dorn. Nothing. I guess something exploded in my 
bag. Calm yourselves. You’d never think how powerful a 
few grains of that stuff are. 

Irene (sits down at card-table). How I was fright¬ 
ened. I couldn t help but think of the time when— (covers 
her face.) 

dorn (steps to desk and looks through a magazine ) 
Oh, Mr. Trigorin! Two months ago 1 read an article in 
this magazine—something about America, and 1 wanted 
you to explain ( Takes trigorin’.? arm and leads him to 
the front and whispers.) Try to get your friend out of 
here, under any pretence whatsoever, because—Konstan¬ 
tin has just shot himself in the ne-rt rn/ im 
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